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the name of Slieve-Maugue, or the Hills of Mourning to 
this day. 

A little to the north of the castle is also to be seen the 
Moat of Ardscull, Ascull, or ArstolJ. anciently Rath ah- 
Cacl* corruptly Rath-ascull. In 131 5, the Scots, under 
Robert Bruce, gained a battle here, and plundered the 
neighbourhood. The rath stands where the battle was 
fought, and commands a great extent of country. Ham- 
mond le Oose, Sir William Prendergast, and John, Lord 
de Bonneville, on the part of the Irish ; and Fergus 
Andressan and Sir Walter Murray, of the Scottish party, 
were slain in this battle and buried in Athy. 

About a furlong to the south of Inch Castle, is a small 
mound or tumulus, rendered interesting by the following 
tradition : 

During the memorable year, 1459, when the plague was 
silently and awfully depopulating the country, a member 
of the family of Mac Kelly was in possession of the castle 
and the surrounding lands. His son, Ulick, was taken ill, 
and, as was customary, removed to the fields, where a 
shed was prepared for the occasion. Within a quarter 
of a mile was the little village of Bally-kil-bawn, (now 
Butiycohne) where Onny Moore lived with her brothers, 
and she, also, had been one of the many victims to Ulick 
Mac Kelly's deceit and treachery ; but latterly she became 
Ike constant visitor of the White Church, whose inmates' 
lessons of peace and good will had not fallen uselessly on 
Onny's ears. She could look with calmness on the soli- 
tary she had made, with less of a vengeful, and more of a 
pardoning spirit ; and to her, the mortality that raged was 
divested of half its terrors. It was early on the morning 
after tJlick was placed in the sick shed, that she was ob- 
served to cross the small river, and make her wa; through 
the marsh that almost surrounds the castle — and her purpose 
could be only known to one — she had not revealed it to 
my. For a few day3 after, if the inhabitants on tbe other 
side of the moor chanced to look m to the sick corner. 
Onny could be seen in a sitting posture, a few feet from 
the opening of the tent, with her face turned towards it; 
acd, after many days, when the raven and magpie were 
found to be the only visitants of the place, the token in 
those times that the work of death was done, some neigh- 
bours ventured near, and found the one putrified in the tent, 
and the other in her wonted position, but lifeless. The 
bodies with the shed were reduced to ashes, and a mound 
raised upon the spot, on which there yet remains seven 
very old white-thorn trees. Report points it out as a place 
of no smaJl superstitious dread, and even at this time a 
female form is said to be often seen sitting near the hill, 
having a gentle motion from side to side, something in 
the manner of a woman when oppressed with sorrow. 

Connected with the above story, are the following frag- 
ments of a ballad, communicated to the writer by a very 
old person, who remembers it to have been a favourite 
wake-house song in the neighbourhood : 

l\r : i " Oh ! hear me sogarth'sf of Kilbawn,^ 
£■&; Oh i listen to my sorrows; 

I .* . The clouds hang heavy o'er the home, 
Of Onny's harden'd brothers. 



* There appears to have been much mistake in attributing 
the erection of raths to the Danes • the word signifies a 
pledge. Long before the invasions of the Danes they were 
constructed by the Irish chieftains and their dependants, and 
called rati) s or pled'ges, for the fealty and due subordination 
of the adjacent country. Had raths been erected by the 
Danes, they would have been prostrated on their expulsion • 
but, instead of being objects of aversion, they are held in the 
greatest reverence by the country people. Baron Finglass, 
who wrote in the year 1510, says, (Brev. of Ireland). " That 
the English statutes, passed in Ireland, are not observed 
eight days after passing, whereas those laws made by the Irish 
on their hills, are kept firm and stable, without breaking 
through them for any favor or reward." This may show, 
even at that time, the uses to which they were applied. 
+ Priests. 

| IVhitechurch : it was once called Cean-pul asnauta; the 
remains still exist near the road side, opposite Ballycolane ; 
from its stile of architecture it appears to be of great anti- 
quity. 



And heavier still, the clouds that Kwer, ,,^ 

On UHck's father's land; 
For there, in sadness, lies a flower, ., 

Strew'd by Ulick's hand. 

***** 

On moon-light nights the shadow flits 

Across the glaise and moor; 
And at the cairn in silence sits, 

Until the midnight hour. 

***** 

The bittern's* only moan is heard, 

Along the waving reeds ; 
But the shadow still is feared, 

As Onny's restless shade.'* 

The town of Inch, including Ballycolane, Turnerstowtt, 
Foxhill and Glanbane, in ail about 1060 acres, was set by 
the Earl of Kildare to Sir W. Burrows, for twenty-one 
years, from the 1st May, 1662, for one hundred pounds 
per annum, a fat ox, or four pounds. 

The chiefs of this country were Hy Caelen or Mac 
Kelly; and it is said that the last master of the castle, 
Girode-crone Mac Kelly, defended it during his life time 
with reckless determination. 

Several of the foregoing particulars, amongst other 
sources, are taken from a valuable and interesting work, 
by the late Captain Thomas J. Rawson, of Cardenton, 
entitled " A Statistical Survey of the County of Kildare, 1 ' 
with an introduction to its ancient history. 




METAL IMAGE, FOUND NEAR CLONMEL. 

IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

The above engraving is taken from a correct drawing 
of a curious metal figure which has been lately found in 



* The moor that almost surrounds Inch Castle was re- 
markable, within the memory of persons yet living, for the 
number of bitterns found in it; at present the snipe or hea- 
ther-bleat is the principle occupant. 
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the neighbourhood of Clonmel, many feet under the sur- 
face, where it must have remained from a very remote 
period. It is conjectured that it has been a Druidical 
idol. 

In height, this curious relique is fifteen inches; its weight 
twenty-Four pounds. It is rather a singular coincidence, 
that a similar one> but only nine inches high, weighing 
sixteen pounds, aw4 with the addition of a shield and 
spear, fell into the hands of "the possessor of this antique, 
a -few years ago, from whom it passed into the splendid 
■museum -of Henry C. Sirr, Esq. Dublin Castle. This 
latter one was noticed in the Dublin Literary Gazette of 
the iOth of April, 1830, which had also, a wood-cut of 
the antique- Both figures are facsimiles, with the excep- 
tion above mentioned This one, however, has two pe- 
destals supporting the figure over a kind of arch, which 
the other had not It is in three .quarters- relief, and the 
back is quite flat and mural. The present owner of this 
■'curiosity Is Mr. R. Anthony of Pilltown, of whose gallery 
and cabinet we gave a short sketch a few months back. 
The fir^t one to which we allude, was found in the bog 
of BalIyk«erogue, county Water ford." What makes both 
more extraordinary, is, their being formed of metal, ap- 
parently cast. 

"A JOURNEY* TO FRANCE. 1 ' 
Reader, were you ever in La Belle France? Whether 
or not, you shall have" a story something similar to Lover's 
famous tale of the ** Gridiron.'* You know all about that 
legend of course j but mine, however, is a true history 
founded on facts. 

Edward Coppinger, of the city of Dublin, Gent, towards 
the close of the 'seventeenth century resolved to undertake 
a journey to France. His friends considered him mad — 
still go he would. The occasion was— he had expended 
large sums' of money in law, tor the recovery of his wife's 
marriage portion, which was detained by an unprincipled 
scoundrel of the name of George Charles Jermyn; but as 
it would be tediousv anti uninteresting to follow up the dry 
monotonous details of the law, let it suffice to say, that 
when the affair had almost come to a close, the agent of 
this gentleman (who was all this time on the Continent) 
died. It then became necessary to serve the principal 
with an order of law to appoint another solicitor. To 
accomplish this object, every means that could be resorted 
to was usedj but without success—money was lavishly 
expended, but to no purpose. Heart-sickened at each 
s::ct'essive ifailure! with the prospect of beggary staring 
Um in the face, and burthened with a large family, Mr. 
Coppinger ventured on going to France, and ferretting 
out his opponent* Fancy an elderly man, weakened by 
repeated attacks of gout, just rising from a bed of sick- 
ness, with a debilitated frame, and not possessing the most 
remote knowledge of the language, going to a country 
remarkable for its extent, and, to a stranger, the intricacy 
of its numerous towns and villages. Having made the 
necessary preparation*, he embarked on board the packet 
from pymouth for Havre de Grace. Arrived at Havre, 
he laughed at the di|ficulties he had so fearfully an ticipa- 
pated, as, from the concourse of English, he found him- 
self quite at home. I should have apprized the reader 
before, that he had heard Mr. Jermyn resided in Tours 
under a fictitious uame. When he arrived at his desti- 
nation, he proceeded with all due caution, lest his enemy 
might be aware of his approach. Before breakfast the 
morning after his arrival he took a walk, determined, if 
possible, to have a peep at the domicile of his opponent. 
After walking some time*, admiring the prospect, but more 
admiring his own sagacity, he stopped before a very hand- 
some villa, and ae-osting a boy who was philosophically 
mung'wg a piece of flat cake bread — 

*' Tell me, my lad, whose house is that ? n 

" Jenesais, Monsieur," replied the garcan, understand- 
ing the gesture which accompanied the question, rather 
than the question itself. 

The answer at once recalled Mr. C— "The deuce take 
your gibberish" said he "can't you answer me like a 
Ghriitian— whose house is that ? ,y 

This observation attracted the attention of a gentleman 
passing by, who very politely inquired, could he be of any 



assistance, at the same time begging pardon for laughing— 
" But really I could not refrain/' continued he, " your 



remark w T as so singular. 1 

Mr. Cc 
forgotten 



Mr. Coppinger thanked him, and replied, « I have quite 
en where I am— I was inquiring who that beantii'ni 
villa belonged to." 



" It is at present unoccupied. It was inhabited by Mr. 
Jermyn a long time ago. The air did not agree with him* 
and he left it, since which time it has remained unset. I 
presume you are going to make some stay here. My 
name is Allen — here is my card— I shall be happy to be of 
use to you." 

Mr. Coppinger thanked him, gave his address, and re- 
quested he would call on him. He then returned to the 
hotel with a bursting heart, in an almost indescribable 
state of disappointment and distress. AU his" hi'-»h fed 
hopes had fled ; and bitterly did he think of the prospects 
that were in store far him. He thought of the jeers and 
laughter that awaited his unsuccessful return. He thought 
Of the family he had left after him, an*! jf th?ir anxious 
prayers for his safe return. With them, at least, he knew 
his success was but a secondary consideration ; and fur 
their sake be inwardly determined to undergo every pri- 
vation, to encounter every danger, and make use of every 
exertion that man. could make for the success .of his un- 
dertaking. Scarcely tasting the breakfast set before him, 
he inquired of the host, who tolerably well understood 
English, owing to the influx of strangers. 

" Can you inform me, or find out, where Mr. Jermyn is 
gOne tor* I am a particular friend of his, and would like 
to see him much. If you can procure the information 
for me, I will reward you for your trouble." 

* e Monsieur is ver good— tres bon eri verite\ Mais quant 
a moi | je ne sais. Bah 1 excuses moi, you no know what 
I say, Mousieur Jermyn is gone long time—il-y a plus 
de trOis ans qtfil a quitte', et depuis ce temps, pas de nou- 
velles [ Mais, you no listen, you no understand. I vil! 
bring M. Allen, ft. est Angleterre^he vill do what you 
vant. Monsieur est fort poli." 

Mr. Coppinger, who had been pacing the room during 
the Frenchman's harangue, in despair of understanding 
him, at once acceded to the proposal, and begged he would 
lose no time. In a short time Mr. Alien made his ap- 
pearance, and from him he learned that Mr. Jermyn had 
departed quite suddenly, after selling his furniture. No 
one knew where he was, but it was conjectured he had 
gone to England, or to some part of Normandy. 

*' He is a man," added Mr. Allen, " eccentric and re- 
tired in his habits, and not much prone to indulge idle 
curiosity ; so that taking every thing into account, I rather 
imagine you will be unlikely to meet with him,'' 

This was the only information could be procured. On 
Mr. .Allen's suggestion, Mr. Coppinger purchased a book 
of French and English dialogues '■; and after staying two 
or three days in Tours, he mounted the diligence, hot 
knowing, and not caring^ where its destination was. On 
he went for the length of the day, sitentas the grave « for 
the best possible reason, be had no one to address that 
understood him. He had paid what they demanded from 
him on starting, so be met with no interruption, save when 
his passport was twice examined. At night they stopped 
at a small town, where they slept* On getting, up the 
next morning, he found himself in a strange place, with- 
out a being to understand a- sentence (mm him. After an 
untasted breakfast, wiih the big tear standing in either eye, 
he walked towards the seashore, which he perceived froin 
the window. After walking about until wearied with disap- 
pointment and vexation, he bent his steps towards the inn. 
When he arrived, he was delighted to see a gentleman stand- 
ing at the doorway who from his appearance he thought 
to be his countryman. He immediately accosted hiin— 

"Sir," said he, " by your manner I take you to be an 
Englishman— I beg you may confirm the surmise by your 
language.; For the last two days I have hot bem*d the 
sound of my own voice." 

■ " Then, Sir,; ^responded the other, " make amends^r 
your silence— indeed I am delighted to see one of mfy^i&fr 
trymen, We must be better acquainted" 

On a little furthur conversation, Mr* Coppinger lomid 
this stranger friend to be » Colonel Wharton, who kafl 



